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board of directors, a situation which had cost the
paper heavily in circulation and advertising.
Abbot was the Monitor's editor until 1927, when
he became a member of its editorial board and
contributing editor, posts he held at his death. A
Christian Scientist from 1912 when he overcame
nervous prostration and insomnia, he was hap-
pier than ever before in the unique journalism of
the Monitor and had a major part in its rebuild-
ing. He took particular satisfaction in its un-
compromising fight against repeal of the Eigh-
teenth Amendment. Working closely with Lord
Lothian and other peace advocates on both sides
of the Atlantic, he devoted much time from 1922
to 1925 to promoting the Monitor peace plan
(see the Christian Science Monitor for Nov. 15,
1923, and May 8, 1924). This plan, which pro-
posed a constitutional amendment subjecting
property to conscription for war along with the
persons of citizens, was formally introduced in
both branches of Congress, where hearings on
it were held.

Busy as he was in daily newspaper work, Ab-
bot wrote some two dozen books, the most popu-
lar of which was Panama and the Canal in Pic-
ture and Prose (1914). Based on an extended
stay in the isthmus at the height of the canal's
construction, it enj oyed a newspaper coupon sale
of more than a million copies. The Blue Jackets
series and other military and naval books he
finally concluded probably were harmful to in-
ternational peace. His Watching the World Go
By (I933) recounts his career, emphasizing
especially newspaper personalities and practices,
and political affairs and national party conven-
tions, twenty-one of which he observed, the first
as a page in 1880. It also describes his foreign
travels on which he gathered data on peace is-
sues, reforestation, and many other public matters.
Abbot's interest in international adjudication led
him to visit the League of Nations frequently;
he was also an active member of the League to
Enforce Peace, Institute of Pacific Relations,
English-Speaking Union, World Peace Founda-
tion, Foreign Policy Association, Council on
Foreign Relations, and the International Cham-
ber of Commerce. For international activities he
was decorated by Greece and Rumania. He was
also a leader in journalistic organizations; as an
official of the American Congress of Journalists
and the American Society of Newspaper Edi-
tors, of which he was an original member, he
endeavored to promote higher ethical standards
in the press. The theme of his Paul Block lec-
ture at Yale in 1934 was the menace of provoca-
tive news in international affairs.

Abbot married in 1887 Marie Mack of Ann
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Arbor, Mich., by whom he had a son, Waldo.
She died in 1903 and in 1905 he married Elsie
Verona Maples of Detroit, who survived him
without issue. He died from an undiagnosed
cause in his seventy-second year in his Brook-
line, Mass., home. His body was cremated and
the ashes were placed in Mount Auburn ceme-
tery, Cambridge. Through much of life he wore
a mustache and pointed beard which, particularly
after he turned gray, added to a distinguished
appearance. It is safe to say that no one else, had
held such responsible positions in the two ex-
tremes of sensationalism and idealism in Ameri-
can journalism.
[His Watching the World Go By records his jour-
nalistic and pol. connections but little of his family
and youth; some geneal. information may be derived
from H. O. Lacld, Memorial of John S. C. Ahbolt
(1878). A sketch of Abbot appears in the first volume
of Who's Who in America and in every succeeding is-
sue down to that of 1934-35 ; see, also, N. F, Tunes,
May 20, 1934; Christian Science Monitor, May J2i,
1934; Editor & Publisher, May 26, 193.1. Informa-
tion as to certain facts has been obtained from Abbot's
son and second wife, and from Tully Nctllehm, 1 Handle
L. Davenport, and Everett M. Smith of Boston..!
IRVING DILUAKD
ABERT, JOHN JAMES (Sept. 17, 1788-Jan.
27, 1863), topographical engineer, was born
probably in Shepherdstown, Va., the son of John
Abert, who is said to have emigrated to America
as a- soldier with Rocharnbeau in 1780, and Mar-
garita Meng. On Jan. 18, 1808, he was ap-
pointed from Virginia to the Military Academy
at West Point where his aptitudes soon won for
him an assistantship to the professor of mathe-
matics. In 1811 he left the Academy and for
about three years he was an assistant to the chief
clerk of the War Office in Washington, at the
same time studying law. He was admitted to the
District of Columbia bar in 1813, practising law
there in 1813 and in Ohio in 1814. He served as
a volunteer in the District of Columbia militia
in 1814 and fought in the Battle of Bladensburg,
Aug. 24, 1814. On Nov. 22, 1814, he was ap-
pointed major in the Topographical Engineers
and was attached to the northern division of the
army. From this date until Jan. 15, 1829, he
was engaged as an assistant under Ferdinand
Rudolph Hassler \_q.v.~\ in geodetic surveys of
the Atlantic Coast (1816-18); in topographical
surveys concerning harbor and river improve-
ments, canals and defense, especially of the east-
ern United States, and in the preparation of re-
ports and memoirs covering these and related
activities. In recognition of his abilities as well
as of his frankness in criticizing the organiza-
tion and functions of the Topographical Bureau,
Abert was brevetted lieutenant-colonel on Nov.